gommunity 


Left to right, standing, Don Dryer, Edwin C. Berry, Ed Chambers. Seated, 
Mabel Knight, Elizabeth Teevan, Julie Parks, Rose Page, Jean Hogenmil- 
ler, Pete Loftus. The occasion was an Open House, held Wednesday night 
during the Council Meeting. Mr. Berry, Chicago Urban League head, spoke 
on race relations, calling Chicago “the North’s most segregated city.” 


Friendship House Workers 
‘Sit Down and Calculate’ -. 
alculate’ ~ 


4ITZ ULLY SUPERNATURAL, the apostolate must also be 

ADAPTED. But there must be no misunderstanding 
about what is meant by that word. ADAPTATION DOES 
NOT MEAN ACCOMMODATION, or systematically substi- 
tuting the ‘new’ for the ‘old,’ STILL LESS MUTILATION 
OF THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE, but solely an integral 
and intelligent ‘Incarnation’ of that message in the actual 
state of things we have to change. The situation is not 
always and everywhere the same; and it is this which ex- 
plains and justifies the fact that the methods of the apos- 
tolate change with the times. 

“This fact is so important that it dictates the whole atti- 
tude we have to adopt today and the line we have to fol- 
low. The first duty that is laid upon us before anything is 
done is ‘to sit down and calculate,’ so as to study the con- 
ditions which govern the re-Christianization of the world 


at this present time.” 
—Suhard’s GROWTH OR DECLINE? 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE WORKERS from New York, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, and Portland, Oregon, “sat 


Ten Cents 


down and calculated” at their annual meeting in Chicago 
September 25 to October 2. After reviewing the past year’s 
experiment in the Chicago House, they decided upon a 
deepened, broadened work in race relations for the love 


of God. 
To insure this, they made plans for a National Office 


group who will initiate and coordinate Friendship House 
programs on prejudice and segregation and will supervise 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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“I Think It’s Because Our Skin Isn't Green” 


(Christian Family Movement) 


Triumph of the Ordinary 


EADLINE PEOPLE often seem like 

extraordinary people. But when 
you get right down to it how often 
aren’t they ordinary people like the 
rest of us. 

Ordinary people, yes, but with that 
quality of greatness which gave them 
the courage to meet the crisis at hand. 
In meeting this crisis they rose above 
the ordinary to become extra-ordinary. 
Through such behavior they made the 
news columns of. our daily papers and 
were subjects of wire photos that were 
flashed around the world. They be- 
came the objects of inquiries and 
conjecture. 


Putting Principle into Practice 


The Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, which held that segregation 
on the basis of race in public schools 
was unconstitutional, was rendered by 
nine extraordinary men. The case was 
presented to these men by an extra- 
ordinary attorney, Mr. Thurgood Mar- 
shall. But now that the business of 
putting the principle into practice has 
begun, isn’t it the ordinary man and 
woman that has to see it done? 


Mr. and Mrs. James Gordon are resi- 
dents of Wheatcroft, Kentucky, and 
they have two children, James, Jr., ten 
and Teresa, eight. Mr. Gordon worked 
at a garage in Sturgis, Kentucky. Un- 
til James and Teresa entered Clay Con- 
solidated School most of us didn’t know 
that the Gordon family existed except 
as statistics in government census re- 
ports. They wanted only the ordinary 
privileges of American citizens. Yet, 
almost overnight they became celebri- 
ties as a result of mob action which 
followed their admittance to the form- 
erly all-white school. 


Unhappily, the courage of this family 
was not supported by the attorney gen- 
eral of Kentucky who ruled that the 
Clay school does not have to integrate 
since such a policy was not inaugurated 
by the school board itself. Mr. Gordon 
also lost his job in the garage. 


Either Obey the Law or Don’t 


Then there was David James. Brit- 
tain of Clinton, Tenn. He is principal 
of the local high school and proved to 
be an important factor in the success- 
ful integration in Clinton. He says, “I 
could not have lived with myself the 
rest of my life if I had done anything 
in this that I felt was wrong. It’s clear- 
cut. You either obey the law or you 
don’t. You’re a law abiding citizen or 
you’re not. And I did not have to com- 
promise my sentiments, because after 
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the court decision it was the law of 
the land.” 

Here is an ordinary man, principal 
of a rural Tennessee school whose con- 
science and sense of duty were equal to 
the crisis which he faced. He saw his 
duty and performed accordingly. Like 
so many Southerners, this is an attitude 
that he has not had all his life. 


A New Point of View 


It was in 1951 while studying for a 
master’s degree that he assimilated a 
new viewpoint. He says, “Studying 
changed my philosophy more than any- 
thing. For example, I am more tolerant 
now toward all people and their be- 
liefs. I used to think what I thought 
was right and that was it. But now I 
feel that the best way to the truth is 
to study all possible angles to any 
problem and arrive at a decision.” 

And there are the ordinary people 
who refused to boycott the schools 
that harbored Negro students and the 
ordinary men in the ranks of the Na- 
tional Guard who responded to the call 
of Governors Clement and Chandler 
and maintained order despite the de- 
rision of the mobs at Clinton and 
Sturgis. 

But how about the other side? How 
about John Kasper, the itinerant racist? 
Is he an ordinary person? Prior to his 
entrance upon the national scene, 
Kasper operated book stores in New 
York and Washington, D.C. When in- 
tegration began at Clinton he hurried 
to the scene and through door to door 
visiting and phone calls encouraged 
people to demonstrate against the 
Negro students and their parents. 

How about “Ace” Carter and the 
members of the White Citizens Council? 
Are they ordinary citizens who are 
merely giving voice to what they be- 
lieve? 


Which Shall Prevail 


Ordinary citizens, maybe, but citizens 
who are directed by custom and emo- 
tion rather than by reason and law; 
citizens who are driven by fear and 
ignorance rather than by a knowledge 
and understanding of life in a just and 
democratic society. 

By what, then, is the ordinary citizen 
to be guided? By the tenets of Ameri- 
can democracy and the proper use of 
the administrative, legislative and judi- 
cial systems established by the Con- 
stitution. Only through recourse to 
law can order be maintained in a so- 
ciety that is constantly striving to im- 
prove itself and its members. 

—E. H. 


EF: Qu ¢ 


D. C. School Hearings 


ECENT HEARINGS of the House 

District of Columbia sub-committee 
were stormy. Headed by Congressman 
James C. Davis of Georgia, the sub- 
committee was made up of one 
Northerner and five Southerners, sev- 
eral of whom had signed the Southern 
Manifesto. 

Davis said that the purpose of the 
hearings was “to investigate juvenile 
delinquency and reported low stand- 
ards in the schools.” Actually, the 
sub-committee’s tactics showed that 
the hearings were an attempt to dis- 
credit integration in schools. 


Sensationalism Distorts Facts 

Sensationalism in the press made it 
hard to get at the facts. Take, for 
example, the testimony of the retired 
and present principals of Eastern 
Junior High School. 

The ex-principal, John Paul Collins, 
spoke only of the bad results of integra- 
tion at Eastern. His statements were 
widely carried in a way tending to 
reinforce people’s fears about inte- 
gration. 

The current principal, Lynn F. Wood- 
worth, contradicted’ Collins. Wood- 
worth stated that integration did not 
cause any disciplinary problems that 
he couldn’t handle “in the regular way 
at any time.” 

Conditions were at first made diffi- 
cult by over-crowding, but when that 
was relieved, the situation improved. 
The children have learned to get 
along together. “This year it’s been 
practically perfect,” Woodworth said. 
“It’s as calm and well-organized a 
school as I’ve ever been in.” 

Woodworth’s statements got little 
play in the papers—good news is no 
news, newspaper-wise. 

Certain facts emerged from the hear- 
ings. Integration in D.C. schools did 
bring about problems which can’t be 
minimized or over-looked. They will 
have to be faced by educators in many 
parts of the country if integration is 
to succeed. 


People Are Funny ': 


UMAN NATURE’S A FUNNY 
THING. It makes us able to ra- 
tionalize just about anything. 

Here’s what we mean. John Jones 
is a decent, hard-working family man. 
He and his wife are concerned about 
raising their children in the over- 
crowded, rundown neighborhood where 
they live. So John and his wife buy a 
house in a different neighborhood, a 
house with more room, and a big back- 
yard for the children. 

They’ve hardly had time to move in 
before their new neighbors are up in 
arms. The disapproval may run all the 
way from protest meetings or attempts 
to force the Jones to sell, to garbage 


These problems—according to most 
of the witnesses—were lower scholastic 
standards for schools, rise in sex in- 
cidents and theft, and discipline dif- 
ficulties. These problems were intensi- 
fied by lack of special facilities for 
difficult children within the D.C. 
school system and by lack of funds. 


Negro children did, as a group, do 
worse on standard achievement tests 
than white children. On the brighter 
side, however, teachers testified that 
they were making progress with slow 
learners. Many teachers and principals 
felt that this was encouraging for in- 
tegration. Estimates of the time neces- 
sary to iron out problems varied from 
two to ten years. 


Many Factors Involved 

In this editor’s opinion, it will take 
considerably more than a decade to 
close the scholastic gap between Negro 
and white children. The gap is due to 
more than just poor previous education 
in segregated schools. Factors like a 
lower standard of living, fewer eco- 
nomic opportunities, inadequate hous- 
ing, and a lower level of cultural back- 
ground all enter in. 

The hearings showed what deep and 
evil effects segregation had had—espe- 
cially since children from the deep 
South did much worse on achievement 
tests. Formerly the segregated school 
system harmed mainly the Negro 
pupils. Now the total community must 
bear the brunt of the harm that ac- 
crued during the years when Negro 
pupils were cheated of first-class edu- 
cations. 

In our view, the sub-committee hear- 
ings back-fired. Instead of proving that 
Negroes are innately inferior, or that 
integrated schools in Washington, D.C., 
were unworkable, they demonstrated 
that under segregation Negro young- 
sters received sub-standard educations; 
that under integration they are mak- 
ing progress. 

—M.L.H. 





IN 
dumped on their porch or any aie 
mob attacking the house. 


Why? Because the Jones are colored 
and their new neighbors are white. 

The general public’s reaction to such 
incidents is pretty much the same all 
over the country. It runs something 
like this. Why did that Negro have to 
move in there and start trouble? 


The obvious illogic—that the white 
folks started the trouble, that all poor 
John Jones did was to move his family 
into a new house—troubles them not at 
all. Like we said, human nature is a 
funny thing. 

—M. L. H. 
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F. H. Workers ‘Sit Down and Calculate’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


their execution. Anne Foley, National 
Director; Mary Dolan, Chicago Direc- 
tor; and Ed Chambers, New York Di- 
rector, were named a committee to or- 
ganize the National Office. 

The committee spent October in Chi- 
cago studying possible areas of action 
and consulting with advisors. During 
the coming months it plans to continue 
this work and to develop training pro- 
grams and a structure for future op- 
eration of the Friendship House Na- 
tional Movement. 

Work using techniques other than the 
traditional one of “centers in areas of 
segregation or serious racial tension” 


Explain Council Decision 


“Friendship House Council’s deci- 
sion,” Anne Foley, national director, 
explained to friends of the Chicago 
House October 21, “to centralize re- 
sponsibility and authority for the total 
work represents a further development 
for Friendship House.” 

Anne, Chicago director Mary Dolan, 
and New York director Ed Chambers 
reported on the 1956 Council meeting at 
the monthly Third Sunday breakfast. 
They were named to the committee to 
implement the Council’s decision creat- 
ing a strong central office. 

“As you know who have been asso- 
ciated with Friendship House,” Anne 
went on, “for all or part of its 18% 
years, we are a Catholic lay group con- 
stantly seeking to build unity between 
Negro and white people, for the love 
of God. 


Seize Opportunities 

“The Council’s decision was brought 
about by a desire to seize opportunities 
today’s situation in race relations of- 
fers. Specifically this means that 
Friendship House is now free to adopt 
any technique it finds effective to ac- 
complish the work for unity.” 

Last year’s Council meeting, Anne 
further pointed out, decided upon a 
year of experimentation by Chicago 
Friendship House. It also set up a com- 
mon plan of study for all staff work- 
ers. Largely because of this experiment 
and this study, the “Friendship House 
movement sensed its potential for effec- 
tiveness—as well as for the personal 
fulfillment of individual workers. We 
were struck by such passages as: 


“Providential Mission” 

“Pius XII’s_ description of the 
Church’s ‘divinely providential mission 
of forming the complete man, and 
thereby collaborating without rest in 
the construction of the solid founda- 
tion of society.’ 

“Father John Courtney Murray’s ‘at 
the same time that the church recalls 
her children from absorption in the 
temporal order, she demands their en- 
gagement in it.’ Relating thoughts such 
as these to Friendship House led to the 
decision,” Anne concluded. 

“The principles or goals of Friend- 
ship House,” Ed explained, “have not 
changed—but the application, of neces- 
sity, must. With the changes that have 
come about in race relations in the last 
10 or 15 years, we have to adapt to the 
situation—and be able to change in the 
future. A group’s effectiveness is con- 
tingent upon the way it remains up to 
the times. What is needed today will 
not be what is needed tomorrow.” 


Timing of an Idea 

An example of a program dictated 
by the current situation in race rela- 
tions —rather than an idea superim- 
posed—was the Montgomery, Alabama, 
bus boycott, Ed added. “As an idea, it 
was a good idea any time. But its tim- 
ing brought it off. 

“To insure needed flexibility, to guard 
against getting in a rut,” Ed went on, 
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will be begun during the year by staff 
workers from the New York and Chi- 
cago Houses, under direction of the Na- 
tional Office. 

The Washington and Portland Houses 
will continue for this year as they have 
in the past—as centers open to ail on 
varying levels with lectures, forums, 
children’s programs, and help with 
loans, groceries, and clothing. As be- 
fore, this work will be centered around 
the immediate neighborhood and ra- 
diating out to the larger community 
through education, social action, and 
projects with other race relations 
groups. 


—Mary Dolan 


“we are now setting up a national office 
which will spot the areas that need 
special work and will train workers, 
send these trained people to get at the 
job, and move them on to other projects 
when the work is completed. 
Helpless as Individual 

“We are deeply influenced, too, by 
the need to direct our efforts to helping 
people affected by and helpless as in- 
dividuals in racially-bad situations. This 
helplessness of individuals has been 
emphasized by social scientists and by 
Church leaders, particularly by Pius 
XI in his declaration that ‘Social justice 
demands that changes be introduced 
into the system.’ 

“These considerations will affect the 
work we select—work that gets at the 
whole network of institutions, what the 
Pope calls ‘the system.’ ” 

“Exactly what kind of programs we 
will be working. on,” Mary explained, 
“is impossible to predict right now, be- 
yond the general ideas we have men- 
tioned. I might add that we are think- 
ing of workers going as a team to a 
specific area with a specific job to do 
in a given time. Always they would be 
working with local people (1) in order 
to have real effect on the community 
and (2) in order that the effect will 
have continuity beyond the time the 
team is there. 


Concern for People 

*“Our present concern is what has al- 
ways been Friendship House’s concern 
—people. For we who follow Christ are, 
of course, our brother’s keeper. As Fa- 
ther Dennis Geaney stated in the eve- 
ning of recollection he gave here last 
July, ‘Sanctity today consists in the 
analysis, planning, and working out of 
temporal problems.” 

Later he wrote: 

“'T think the CONVERSION TO THE 
WORLD will be one of the unique con- 
tributions our times will make to the 
development of the spiritual life. It is 
interesting to see how lay people shy 
away from the world when they be- 
come converted to God. 

“*Too often they want to love God 
apart from the stock exchange, courts 
of justice, the factories, offices, or marts 
of trade that traffic in mundane and 
often sordid deeds. Too often they 
would rather have Gospel discussions, 
make Advent wreaths, send religious 
Christmas cards, and limit their for- 
ensic skills and political acumen to a 
crusade against Communism and to 
sniping at the U.N. for its godlessness.’ 

“That,” Mary commented, “is the 
spirituality which underlies our work. 
We seek God in and through the world, 
knowing He is glorified by a racially 
just social order—an order which (in- 
stead of hindering) helps men to know, 
love, and serve God. 

“We welcome as always your help in 
Friendship House. We ask you to help 
find the most effective work and be able 


to proceed to do it.” 
—Mary Dolan 





“Who Was There?” ** 


RIENDSHIP HOUSE’S Council 

which met in Chicago last month 
is made up of the foundress, the na- 
tional director, the editor of COM- 
MUNITY, the directors and the staff- 
delegates from four Houses. 

All Council members except foun- 
dress Mrs. Eddie Doherty (Baroness 
Catherine de Hueck—or “the B” as she 
is known to F.H.) attended. Here’s a 
run-down on the 10 people who gath- 
ered at Chicago Friendship House last 
month. 





Anne Foley 


National Director 

Ann Foley of Whitinsville, Massachu- 
setts, served as national director for 
the past two years and was re-elected 
this fall for another two-year term. 

Eight years with Friendship House, 
Anne was also director of the New 
York House for three years and for 
one year of the Shreveport, Louisiana 
House (since closed). She is a graduate 
of Regis college, Weston, Massachusetts, 
and taught social studies in Putnam 
(Connecticut) High School before com- 
ing to F.H. 


Editor 

Mary Lou Hennessy of St. Paul Min- 
nesota, has worked at Friendship House 
four years. Appointed director of Port- 
land in 1952, she had served six months 
when her father’s illness necessitated 
a leave of absence. Last year she re- 
turned to F.H. and was elected for a 
two-year term as editor of COM- 
MUNITY. She has also worked in the 
New York and Chicago Houses. 

Graduate of St. Catherine’s college in 
St. Paul, Mary Lou was formerly a 
social worker with Catholic Charities 
there and also active with the local 
chapters of the Committee on Racial 
Equality and the Urban League. 


Washington Director 

Jim Guinan came to Friendship 
House eight years ago from his home 
in Dearborn, Mich., 
and a job teaching 
English literature at 
his alma mater, the 
University of Detroit. 
He also served in the 
Navy during World 
War II. Jim worked 
four years at the New 
York House and has just completed his 
second two-year term as director of 
Washington’s St. Peter Claver Center. 
He was re-appointed by the Council 
director there for the coming year. 





Jim Guinan 


Washington Staff-delegate 
Greg Robinson joined the Chicago 


Friendship House staff eight years ago. 
Three years ago he was transferred to 
the Washington House. 

Chicago-born, Greg completed three 
years of college, served in the Army 
during World War II, and worked at 
the Chicago post office before coming 
to Friendship House. 


New York Director 

Ed Chambers joined the New York 
staff one year ago after nine months 
there as a visiting volunteer. Ed, orig- 
inally from Fort Dodge, Iowa, is a 
graduate of St. John’s University, Col- 
legevalle, Minn., and did graduate work 
at Creighton University, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, working during summers and 
vacations as salesman, in a newspaper 
circulation office, and as a construction 
worker. He was appointed New York 
director in June when Peg Bevins left 
the staff. 


New York Staff-delegate 

Jean Hogenmiller of Houston, Texas, 
taught sociology in Georgian Court 
College, Lakewood, New Jersey, before 
coming to New York House as a visit- 
ing volunteer in July 1955 and joining 
the staff last fall. 

Jean is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, and did 
graduate work at Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. While in Washington 
she also taught grade school and was a 
volunteer at the Washington House. 


Portland Director 

Mabel C. Knight of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been with Friendship 
House 13 years, the 
last two as Portland’s 
‘director. She was re- 
appointed by the 
Council director there 
for the coming year. 

Mabel was formerly 
director in New York 
for five years and edi- 
tor of COMMUNITY (then called 
“Catholic Interracialist”) four years. 
Graduate of Westfield (Massachusetts) 
State Teachers College, Mabel taught 
grade school in East Hartford, Connect- 
icut, and Pittsfield before coming to 
F.H. 


Portland Staff-delegate 

Pete Loftus is a native Oregonian. 
He is a California college graduate and 
worked in maritime union organizing 
and labor-management relations on the 
west coast. Immediately before com- 
ing to the Portland staff two years ago, 
Pete had been a Benedictine lay 
brother of Westminster Abbey in 
British Colombia, Canada. 





Ks rt 
Mabel Knight 


Chicago Director 

Mary Dolan of Champaign, Illinois, 
became a Chicago staffworker five years 
. ago, after being a vol- 
unteer for three years. 
Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, she 
worked as catalog 
copywriter for Sears, 
Roebuck before join- 
ing F.H. Mary spent 
two years on the staff 
of the Shreveport House and was elec- 
ted Chicago director last fall. 





Mary Dolan 


Chicago Staff-delegate 

Eugene Huffine of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, quit his department store job 
there to join Friendship House three 
years ago. He had studied at Loyola 
University, Chicago,’ and Bellarmine 
college, Louisville. Gene was on the 
Chicago staff a year and a half and 
later worked at the Portland and New 
York Houses. He is now assistant 
editor of COMMUNITY. 














Occupation Aids Integration 


HE DEFEAT AND OCCUPATION of 

Japan by the United States saved a 
minority group from extermination. At 
least this is what Chief Kaneto of the 
Ainu race says. 

The Ainus are a mysterious, light- 
skined race of people that is thought 
to have once populated all of Japan. 
About 200 years ago they were con- 
fined by the Japanese to the wilder- 
ness on the island of Hokkaido. Dis- 
astrous inbreeding had caused their 
numbers to dwindle to the present esti- 
mated total of 15,000. 

Chief Kaneto feels that “if Japan had 
won the war, the Ainus would have 
been exterminated soon. Now, because 
the Americans forced the Japanese to 
accept the Ainu as an equal, many 


young Ainu men are able to marry 
Japanese girls and add needed new 
blood to our dying race.” 

But Chief Kaneto agreed that inter- 
marriage will hasten the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Ainus as a distinct 
community. 

Theoretically, the Ainus have been 
eligible to vote and to serve in the 
armed forces of Japan, but prior to 
the Occupation they were treated as 
second class citizens. As a result of 
their new found acceptance in Japanese 
society, the Ainu culture is disappear- 
ing. Traditional livelihoods and village 
customs are being ignored for the more 
attractive and promising life in the 
cities, and Ainu children now attend 
regular Japanese schools. 


Intramural Prejudices 


—_— Y MEMBERS of minority 
groups apply to their fellow 
members the same prejudices they ob- 
ject to when used against themselves 
by outsiders.” This statement was made 
by Stanford Lyman, teacher at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

In a talk given to a group of Junior 
JACL delegates at the recent Japanese 
American Citizens League convention, 
Mr. Lyman referred to such prejudice 
as “intramural prejudices” and said 
that greater progress towards equality 
would be made if minority groups 
could rid themselves of this plague. 

“Minorities should realize that a de- 
feat for one group is a defeat for all,” 


he said. “The majority cannot be ex- 
pected to drop its prejudices if it sees 
them sustained by minorities them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Lyman also spoke of the “atmo- 
sphere of hysteria” which led to the 
forced removal of Japanese Americans 
from the Pacific Coast and of the Su- 
preme Court acceptance of this action 
in 1943. 

“The latest phase of this intolerant 
attitude toward minorities has been di- 
rected against political minorities,” he 
added. “A man is called ‘alien’ or ‘un- 
American’ because he is a liberal, rath- 
er than because he is a Japanese Amer- 
ican, but it’s the same idea.” 


AFL-CIO and the South <.. 
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HE AFL-CIO Civil Rights Commit- 

tee has “laid a firm foundation for 
its task of making real and meaningful 
the promise of equal opportunity,” ac- 
cording to a report presented by the 
committee’s chairman, James B. Carey. 

The report, which was prepared for 
the recent meeting of the AFL-CIO’s 
Executive Council, also indicated that 
efforts by certain groups in the South 
to use the “White Supremacy” issue as 
a basis for undermining democratic 


UAN SANTOS, a Puerto Rican who 
lives between Third and Fifth Ave- 
nues in the vicinity of 110th Street, 
New York City, doesn’t dare swim at 
the Jefferson Park public pool at 110th 
Street. East of Third Avenue, the 


AFL-CIO unions had generally failed. 

Discussing the anti-union White Cit- 
izens Councils, the committee report 
said, “Despite reports to the contrary 
persistently circulated by hate-monger- 
ing groups, there have been no defec- 
tions of any consequence from the 
membership of AFL-CIO affiliates in 
the South. Substantial organizational 
progress has been made by AFL-CIO 
affiliates.” 

—Clif Thomas 


streets are the “turf” of Italian boy 
gangs. Juan travels from East Harlem 
to St. Mary’s Recreation Pool in the 
Bronx—Puerto Rican “turf.” 

A first glance at this fact, and others 
like it, might lead to the false conclu- 





“The boy gang is a neighborhood club.” 





Faculty Helps Fraternity 


HE FACULTY of Lafayette College 

of New York has taken a step to- 
ward the elimination of racial and reli- 
gious discrimination in social frater- 
nities. Fraternities which practice any 
form of discrimination and do not per- 
mit local chapters to select members 
solely on the basis of their merit as in- 
dividuals will not retain the recogni- 


tion of the college. 

The faculty pledged its support to 
the Lafayette fraternities in any dis- 
pute they may have with their national 
bodies in effecting such a change. The 
Fraternity Council is to appoint a com- 
mittee of four to meet with a similar 
faculty committee to discuss ways to 
put the new ruling into practice. 


Priest Defends NAACP °@c°:_ 


N HIS WIDELY READ COLUMN, 

Msgr. George B. Higgins recently 
stated that “the time has come for law- 
abiding citizens of the United States— 
whatever their personal opinion of the 
NAACP—to rally to its defense in those 
states where its very right to existence 
as an organization is being challenged 
not merely by private individuals but 
by government itself.” 

He states further “that those states 
which are trying to outlaw the organ- 
ization by administrative ruling or leg- 
islative fiat are clearly violating one of 
the most fundamental principles of the 
natural law in the field of political ac- 
tion. 

“That principle is the freedom of as- 
sociation, which is given to men not by 
government but by the very law of na- 
ture itself and which may not legiti- 
mately be taken away from them by 
government.” 

Monsignor Higgins, who is director of 
the Social Action Department of the 


Book Banned 


AMES REDMOND, Orleans Parish, 

school superintendent in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, has ordered all copies 
of the controversial booklet, The Rab- 
bit Brothers, removed from the public 
schools. 

The Citizens Council of New Orleans 
attacked the booklet as an attempt to 
brainwash school children on the issue 
of integration. The B’nai B’rith Anti- 
Defamation League, its publishers, said 
that more than 100,000 copies have 
been distributed. It was endorsed and 
used by religious and educational in- 
stitutions in fighting bigotry. Among 
the groups using it were the Girl Scouts 
of America and the Salvation Army. 


sion that racial antagonisms are a fun- 
damental cause of battles among juve- 
niles. Yet this is not the case. 

A city-wide meeting of New York so- 
cial workers concluded recently that 
not more than 10 per cent of the more 
than 50 serious “rumbles” fought or 
threatened in New York in the past 
year have been caused by racial hatred. 
Segregated Slums 

“The boy gang is a neighborhood 
club,” James McCarthy, Deputy Execu- 
tive of the New York City Youth Board 
explained. “We must face the fact that 
the slums of New York, in which the 
juvenile gangs flourish, are mostly seg- 
regated. In the few mixed areas, the 
boy gangs are mixed.” 

The most recent gang war threatened 
was one in which the Enchanters and 
the Sportsmen of the Lower East Side 
were involved. The gangs, like their 
neighborhoods, are Irish, Negro and 
Puerto Rican. 

The social work group emphasized 
other facts that challenge stereotyped 
thinking. “Ninety per cent of the gang 
fights,” they noted, “are between like 
ethnic groups.” To one extent there is 
a connection between race difficulties 
and the juvenile gang. “It is not far- 
fetched to say that injustice by whites 
against Negro boys helps stimulate Ne- 
gro boys to fight against other Negroes,” 
Mr. McCarthy noted. 

Some ethnic groups seem to produce 
remarkably few juvenile delinquents, 


National Catholic Welfare Council, goes 
on to say that the NAACP’s “right to 
promote the cause of integration by any 
and every legitimate means is just as 
sacred as that of the Archbishop of 
New Orleans” who has been an out- 
spoken opponent of segregation. 

He says that the only time an organ- 
ization can be legislated out of exist- 
ence is when, “in the words of Leo 
XIII, the organization in question is 
professedly seeking an objective ‘which 
is clearly at variance with good morals, 
with justice or with the welfare of the 
State.’ 

“It need hardly be pointed out that 
Leo XIII and his successors would not 
concede that NAACP is such an organ- 
ization. On the contrary, NAACP is 
professedly seeking an objective which 
is in complete harmony with Christian 
social teaching. 

“NAACP’s right to existence is just 
as sacred as that of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council.” 


iC) q 


The story deals with twin rabbits, 
one of which “tells unfriendly jokes 
about those whose color or religion is 
different from his own” and “crosses 
the street if a gray or brown rabbit is 
on his side!” 

In conclusion the “prejudiced” rabbit 
says, “I hate all rabbits who are not 
like myself. Some days I have trouble 
liking myself.” 

The other rabbit says, “I try to find 
some good in all rabbits.” 

The booklet asks: “Which rabbit are 
you?” 

We know which “rabbits” the Council 
members are—the kind that “hate all 
rabbits” who are not like themselves. 
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Non-Racial “Rumbles 


regardless of poverty, slum homes or 
minority status. There has been only 
one case of a Chinese delinquent in the 
many years of the Youth Board’s ex- 
perience. 

Only 2.2 per cent of all children 
brought into the Children’s Court for 
misbehavior in 1952 were Jewish. The 
city’s population is 31.5 per cent Jew- 
ish. The reason, the group agreed, had 
nothing to do with minority status. It 
was “tight family and community or- 
ganization.” 

For Boys Like Juan 

For boys like Juan Santos, the an- 
swer to tensions is not an extension of 
the Puerto Rican “turf.” In the mind 
of the New York City agencies, it is 
work toward the mingling of minorities 
in homes, schools and communities. The 
City Housing Authority, for example, 
keeps working to integrate more fully 
its 69 projects, all of which are more 
or less interracial. The Board of Edu- 
cation is now working on proposals for 
re-zoning school districts to bring Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans and other groups 
into the same classrooms. 

Interracial living, the city depart- 
ments realize, is vital toward the mak- 
ing of decent homes and communities 
for all. The lack of these make for juve- 
nile delinquency. —Betty Schneider 


Betty Schneider, former editor of COM- 
MUNITY, teaches in a Chicago public 
school. 
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Canadian House of Hospitality © *«: 


The following article from Marjorie Con- 
ners describes the founding of Labre and 
Patricia Houses of Hospitality in Montreal. 


Mrs. Conners’ daughter, Patricia, was for 
some years associated with Friendship House 
in Combermere, Ontario. 


N 1952 FOUR FRIENDS with one 
common aim got together to discuss 
what they could do to help the desti- 
tute and forgotten men, the transients, 
the discharged prisoners and patients 
from hospitals, in short anyone with no 
place to go. 

The Social Services do wonderful 
work in Montreal but there are many 
persons who, for various reasons, are 
ineligible for organized relief, those 
who are sometimes called (rather in- 
aptly) the “undeserving poor.” 


Sharing Insecurity 

These four friends were Pat Conners, 
Tony Walsh, Jim Shaw and Steve Hag- 
garty. Later on Dr. Magnus Seng joined 
them. They would meet in Tony 
Walsh’s room in a Montreal slum 
where he was already living in volun- 
tary poverty with and for the poorest, 
sharing their insecurity. 

Insecurity is the heaviest burden of 
the destitute and often causes them to 
be devoid of faith and hope as well. 
Seldom, I might add, are they devoid 
of charity for there is no charity like 
that of the poor to one another. 


House Named for Wandering Saint 

The plans of the four young people 
were something like this: they would 
rent a house in the poorest district and 
take the misfits of life in for rest and 
shelter and food until these unfortu- 
nate men whom nobody wanted could 
perhaps make a fresh start. The house 
would be named in honor of St. Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre, the wandering saint 
who could not fit into any monastic rule 
and who finally died in the streets. 

A house was found in a slum, a skid- 
row district. Bunks were set up, food 
supplies donated and clothing sent in. 
The place was made into a real home 
with nothing smacking of the institu- 
tional about it. There was no red tape, 
no questions asked. There were no re- 
strictions as to religion, color, age or 
creed. Only one qualification was re- 
quired—to be in want. 

All this happened early in 1953. The 
group grew. Meetings were held every 
week. A guest speaker, often a priest, 
was present. Compline was always said, 
followed by a plea to St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre: 


“St. Benedict Labre, patron of our 
house, intercede for us that we have 
peace of heart and mind as to be able 
to give of our best to those seeking aid 
and shelter. Give renewed hope to those 
who are despondent, you who were 
able to overcome rejection, for although 
you suffered loneliness, scorn and pri- 
vation in your early years of wander- 
ing, later you were happy in God even 
amidst destitution. Enable us, the mem- 
bers of this group, to show warm char- 


Patricia House, a four - room 
wooden building over 100 years 
old, is locaied in a slum neigh- 
borhood. In the back, behind 
their alley, are several one-door 
shacks. Door on right is entrance 
to residence of Petite Soeurs de 


Jesus. 


ity to those suffering from the ills of 
this age, that our house may become a 
haven where many may find rest and 
make their peace with God and their 
fellow men.” 


Pat and I Discussed It Often 

It was at one of these meetings that 
I felt the first real urge to begin such 
a house for women. Before she died my 
daughter Pat and I had often discussed 
this and wished we could do it but 
nothing practical was arrived at. It had 
been more like a dream to us than a 
reality. 

That night, only five months after 
Pat’s death, Tony was giving a short 
talk on poverty and the necessity of 
living in voluntary poverty with the 
poor, as one of them, in order to be 
able to reach them. 


“Stunned Into Action” 

I cannot remember the exact words 
but in my case it was not the words 
which stunned me into action, it was 
the underlying tone of them, something 
quite indefinable. I think it must have 
been the sincerity and the absolute 
truth in the talk which penetrated with 
almost violent impact. 


The next day I began looking for a 
cheap house and started propaganda 
among friends to get it going. I could 
write a rather long book about the va- 
ried reactions to this suggestion. Some 
friends congratulated me, others wept 
and pleaded with me not to be rash. 
Sickness, nervous breakdown, even 
death were prophecied for me if I pro- 
ceeded with this mad venture. 

At last a house was found. House? 
It was a wooden hovel in the worst 





street of the most squalid slum. It was 
on a street where even the police are 
obliged to go in pairs, never singly. It 
rented for $15.00 a month. There was 
no bathroom, not even a toilet seat 
as everything made of wood had been 
used for fuel by the previous tenants 
who were completely down and out. 

A generous friend donated a porta- 
ble shower, a sink and a toilet plus an 
electric hot water tank. The shower is 
a great blessing to the whole neighbor- 
hood because there are no baths in any 
of the shacks on this street and, of 
course, no hot water. In fact there is no 
gas either so that the neighbors use 
wood (coal is too dear) for cooking. 
Family Problems 

They use wood when they do cook. 
Actually there are not many families in 
this district where the mother has the 
courage to cook. Often both parents 
drink to excess. You may wonder 
where they get the money for drink. 
They get it in devious ways that would 
take too long to describe here. All I can 
say is that there is always money for 
drink if for nothing else. 

The ones who suffer most from this 
type of “home” are the children. There 


are families of 10 or 12 children plus 
several adults living in three rooms. 
Rats, mice, cockroaches, bedbugs, flies 
and lice also occupy many of the hov- 
els. I am sure some of the people drink 
simply to forget their surroundings for 
a few hours. It is a vicious circle be- 
cause if they did not drink they might 
be able to keep their jobs and have 
better places to live. 


The First Year We Fed Children 

The first year Patricia House, as we 
called it, gave regular meals every 
day to the children of the district. How- 
ever, the police began to round them 
up for stealing from stores, soliciting 
men and so forth. The Juvenile Court 
had many of the children placed in 
schools of correction so that now it is 
mostly grownups who come for meals. 
There are often two or three women or 
girls staying for a week or two until 
they can get a job. Few of them want 
to work honestly and so they seldom 
get jobs. There was a girl here last 
week who lost seven jobs in 10 days. 

Many people come for clothing. The 
donations of clothing are wonderful. 
Many donations of food are also sent 
regularly from the same benefactors. 
When one reflects on this one realizes 
how truly kind and charitable many 
people are once they get to know their 
help is needed. 


Generous Volunteer Helpers 

People are also generous with their 
time. One young man, a newspaper man 
who works nights, spent his days, when 
he should have been sleeping, painting 
and rebuilding this shack for many 
months. 

On November 13, 1956, Patricia House 
will celebrate its second birthday. Pat- 
ricia, who had always been devoted to 
the lay apostolate but due to her heart 
condition was unable to give all the 
time she would have liked to it, is now 
working full time for us. It was only 
after her death at the age of 25 that 
any progress was made with regard to 
a house of hospitality for destitute 
women. 

The Pioneers 

You might like to hear something 
about what the other pioneers are do- 
ing at the time of writing. Jim Shaw 
is in New York, busy with books and 
articles. Dr. Magnus Seng is devoted 
to his high vocation in Montreal and 
helping us in every way. He has a free 
clinic every week here, which I would 
like to tell you about some day. 

Steve Haggarty is a Jesuit priest. 
And Tony Walsh is still living in vol- 
untary poverty, directing the Benedict 
Labre House and doing manual labor 
for the poorest and, above all, still wel- 
coming the despised and rejected. 





Bus Company 


OUR NEGRO DRIVERS, the first of 

their race hired by any major inter- 
state bus line, are now driving routes 
through the Northeast United States for 
the Greyhound Bus Line. 

The men were hired as a result of 
two years of discussion between the bus 
line, the Urban League of Greater New 


EM Pe, 


York and the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination. 

According to Ramon E. Rivera, In- 
dustrial director, the Urban League 
“will continue to work until Negroes 
are employed as drivers on all routes 
with all of the nation’s interstate bus 
companies.” 


In the Face of Cowards </ 


R. DEBORAH COGGINS is the 

health officer for a three county 
area (Madison, Jefferson and Taylor) 
of northern Florida. She is also the wife 
of a practicing physician, Dr. Wilmer 
Coggins, and the mother of three chil- 
dren. 

In her capacity as health officer she 
recently had a luncheon conference 
with Mrs. Ethel Kirkland, a midwife 
consultant to the Madison County 
Board of Health. Mrs. Kirkland is a 
Negro. 

The Madison County Board of Com- 
missioners asked the State Board of 
Health to relieve Dr. Coggins of her 
duties in Madison County, but made 
no mention of the luncheon. Later the 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


commissioners of Jefferson and Taylor 
Counties cited the luncheon and sum- 
marily dismissed Dr. Coggins. 

Dr. Coggins appeared before the com- 
missioners of Madison County (her 
home county) and demanded the rea- 
son for their action. The commissioners 
would say only that the minutes of 
their last meeting spoke for them- 
selves. 

Before she stormed from the meeting 
room, Dr. Coggins said: “Why are you 
such cowards? You must be afraid 
you’re not doing the right thing. You’re 
all fools, fools. And I’m going to be in 
Madison and you’re going to have to 
look at me for a long time.” 

—Clif Thomas 


Strangers in Our Fields 


HE “STRANGERS IN OUR FIELDS” 

are farm laborers imported from 
Mexico. Commonly referred to as “bra- 
ceros,” they are here legally and work 
under government regulated contracts. 
They are not to be confused with “wet- 
backs” who enter the country illegally 
and are totally unprotected from ex- 
ploitation in any form. 

Last winter, under a Fund for the 
Republic grant, a survey was made at 
156 of the labor camps in California 
and Arizona in which braceros live, 
and the results have been published un- 
der the title Strangers in Our Fields. 
The material presented was based on 
interviews with braceros themselves 
and includes documents and pictures 


of hovels in which these migrant work- 
ers live. 

There is much evidence here to sup- 
port the charges that thousands of Mex- 
icans are suffering “prejudices, abuse, 
exploitation and unbelievable injus- 
tices” at the hand of their employers. 

Workers promised “adequately heat- 
ed, hygienic lodgings” by law were 
found living in tents, warehouses, win- 
dowless shacks and barns. Quarters 
often lacked stoves and sanitary facil- 
ities. The workers were unable to get 
“the prevailing wage” required by law. 
One lettuce harvester netted only 
$15.00 one week, and another ended up 
actually “owing his employer for food 
charges.” 


WE SEND TAILOR TO YOUR HOUSE 
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Mid-Western Front 





~~ QUIET on the Mid-western 
Front! A period of breath-holding 
and expectancy was about to settle over 
the House. 

Certainly there wouldn’t be much of 
an active nature going on with all the 
mental gymnastics of the Council Meet- 
ing about to begin. But wait! 


F. H. Wedding 

On September 22, a few days before 
the meeting started, we had a good old 
Friendship House style wedding. Mer- 
cedes Tetrault and Larry Travis, ex- 
staffer and long-time vol respectively, 
were married to the tune of much sing- 
ing, dancing and merry-making. After 
a few days of thrashing-out the future 
of Friendship House we had a party for 
out-of-town staffers, at which a good 
time was had by all. 

After the convention ended the kitch- 
en was full of sprightly conversation 
and jokes, but this time not a party. 
A Y.C.W. group from St. Joachim’s, a 
south side parish, came up for an eve- 
ning to visit friends of ours. 

Several of our guests went to enjoy 
Russ Marshall’s hospitality. Russ, on his 
job as a mail carrier, gets around quite 
a bit and is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on the neighborhood, good 
books, politics, and various matters of 
the moment. 


We Visit the Jameses 

A second group went to the home of 
David and Mary James. Mary is an ex- 
staff worker, and David has been an 
enthusiastic volunteer since the Chicago 
House opened 14 years ago. 

David explained the workings of 
their block club and its efforts with the 
help of their alderman to prevent ille- 
gal conversions of buildings into over- 
crowded, sub-standard dwellings unfit 
to live in. The block club also sees to 
regular garbage pick-up and the usual 
things that go to making a community 
a good place to live. 

After little David, Tommy, and Mary 
Elizabeth were noisily put to bed, Mary 
was able to relate her experiences of 
refusal because of race when trying to 
get decent accommodations in a ma- 
ternity hospital. When her baby was 
born a month ago, the hospital policy 
had improved, however, and she was 


New York: 
No Beer in 


E HAD A RATHER CROWDED 

but pleasant journey to Chicago 
for our annual Friendship House con- 
vention—with one exception. 

On our way to Washington, D.C. to 
pick up Jim, Greg and Don, we stopped 
at the open air market in Baltimore to 
buy some fresh fruit and take a break 
from driving. I wandered into one of 
the local bars. 

On this hot Saturday afternoon the 
bar was full of Negroes being served 
by a white bartender. When I ordered 
a glass of beer, I was informed that I 
could get it several blocks down the 
street. 

Threats from Bartender 

After I complained that I was thirs- 
ty and preferred drinking here, the 
bartender only served me disdainful 
looks while nervously mixing drinks for 
his dark-skinned customers. I asked 
him who owned the place, and was re- 
butted with threatening oaths. 

Angered at him, and infuriated that 
the fellows to my right and left were 
drinking beer (it was a hot afternoon 
with five hours of constant driving un- 
der my belt) I left—besides,,he was 
bigger than I was. 

I was so mad I walked several blocks 
to cool off, and then I didn’t care if I 
got a beer or not. When I returned to 


received on a basis of equality with 
white patients. 

Still a third division of the group 
dropped in on Mr. Rodney, a real estate 
agent and a lover of good music. Inter- 
spersed with lively discussion of the 
merits of Elvis Presley versus classical 
artists, he slipped in informative bits 
on the details of buying a home or an 
apartment building—higher prices for 
non-white buyers. 

Mr. Rodney plans to start an insur- 
ance brokerage, and since one of the 
Y.C.W. fellows is with an insurance 
company, they exchanged learned 
views on what really makes an insur- 
ance company tick. 


Crossing the Color Line 

More than the informative conversa- 
tions on these visits, everyone involved 
had an experience not very possible to 
people living in our segregated society 
—that of visiting in the home of a per- 
son of another race and thus seeing 
him as an individual, and perhaps in 
the future, as a personal friend. 

Now the actual council meeting and 
its many sub-meetings and caucuses are 
over, but the brain work still goes on 
in our bustling national office. And so 
do our other activities. 

The library resembled Grand Central 
Terminal on October 9 as people in the 
precinct registered to vote. 


Rummage Sale Notices 

Thanks to the help of many nimble 
fingers and rapid tongues, 488 rum- 
mage sale notices were rolled, sealed, 
stamped and sent on their way an- 
nouncing Bargains! Bargains! Bargains! 

Next Saturday our gym will look like 
a Persian market as recipients of the 
notices come in to investigate our 
wares—from evening gown to egg 
whisks, and all the useful things with- 
in that range. 

Thus, even though the fall of the 


year is given over in great measure to 


the silent concentration of people en- 
grossed in planning next year’s pro- 
gram, all is not completely quiet on 
the mid-western front of Chicago 
Friendship House. —Dick Grogan 


Dick Grogan is now Acting Director cf 
Friendship House in Chicago. 


.. 
Baltimore 


the car, I didn’t mention it to anyone. 
(I could never figure out why Negroes 
didn’t talk more about discriminatory 
incidents. Now I knew why.) 


Discrimination Hurts 


I had gotten the works. Even though 
I understood the bartender’s position, 
he had caught me without any guard 
up, and his blow had hit home. 

In our society the only discrimina- 
tion I’m used to is the economic one. 
When I was discriminated against be- 
cause of color without expecting it, the 
hurt really lingered. 

Today, nearly a month later, the 
same frustrating emotions I felt at the 
bar are very much a part of me. I try 
to rationalize it away —you’re being 
silly, Chambers—it happens to Negroes 
all the time—forget it—you got the 
works once before when you were hunt- 
ing for a place to live in Harlem—turn 
the other cheek. 

But try as I may, there is still a bit- 
ter taste and resentment lodged within 
me. There is little love in my heart for 
that white bartender in those over- 
crowded Negro slums in Baltimore. 


—Ed Chambers 


For the past year Ed has worked at 
Friendship House in Harlem. 
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Washington, D.C.: | 
Cross Country Trip 


S FRIENDSHIP HOUSE CONVEN- 

TIONS are the special occasions 
when staff workers from north, south, 
east and west gather together, perhaps 
our readers would like a few sidelights 
which give insight into the kind of hu- 
man beings we are. 

The Washington and New York staffs 
went to the Windy City together by 
car, and the only honest observation I 
can make is that we found the New 
Yorkers most agreeable traveling com- 
panions . 

Little that occurred on the journey 
to or from Chicago is worthy of per- 
manent record with the possible excep- 
tion of the heroic attempts of the driv- 
ers to keep awake over the long 
stretches of turnpike through long 
hours’ of the night. 

Visit to Notre Dame 

It might, however, be mentioned that 
en route to Chicago in the early hours 
of morn we spotted the golden dome 
of Notre Dame and decided to stop 
there for Mass. 

We found the students most hospita- 
ble and pleasant considering the recent 
Southern Methodist victory, and also 
enjoyed the rather unique experience 
of a conversation with a Trappist priest 
during breakfast in the student cafe- 
teria after Mass. The Trappist, it should 
be explained, had been assigned by his 
monastery to study sculpturing at the 
University. 

Old Timers 

The main joy of the Convention for 
many of us was seeing once again all 
the old familiar faces who have given 
so much to the movement — Mabel 
Knight and Elizabeth Teevan from 
Portland; Anne Foley, our National Di- 
rector. 

Mary Dolan, director of the Chicago 
House; Mary Lou Hennessy and Delores 
Price of COMMUNITY; Greg Robinson, 
Washington’s mainstay; and our long- 
suffering chaplains, Father Cantwell of 
Chicago and Washington’s Father Joyce. 


It was inspiring too, to see the peo- 
ple younger in the movement who pos- 
sess so much of leadership, talent and 
dedication—Ed Chambers and Jean Ho- 
genmiller of New York; Gene Huffine 
of COMMUNITY: Carrie Jones and 
Dick Grogan of Chicago; and Portland’s 
own Pete Loftus. Nor can we oid timers 
fail to be encouraged by the fine, new 
crop of probationers— Ronnie, Rose, 
Don, and Marci. 

There were other joys—an evening 
of conversing and listening to the de- 
lightful score of “My Fair Lady” at the 
apartment of those stalwart FH’ers 
Ann Stull and Betty Schneider, who 
are now teaching in the Chicago school 
system; opportunities to chat with that 
honorary dean of all volunteers, Frank 
Petta, and exchange with him mutual 
enthusiasm over G. K. Chesterton; the 
party for Teevy where FH’ers old and 
new — staff, volunteers, and friends, 
came to greet warmly and pay honor 
to our universally loved Portland staff 
worker. 


Difficulties Too 

These are just some of the delights of 
the Convention that come most readily 
to mind. There were, of course, difficul- 
ties too — difficulties arising from the 
fact that sincere, dedicated people can 
often honestly disagree. 

If a movement is to be judged solely 
by the enduring unity of its members’ 
minds on what is important and de- 
sirable, then F.H. at times may have 
been found wanting. But if a move- 
ment is judged more fundamentally on 
how well through difficulty, contradic- 
tion and dispute its members have 
come to love one another, then I feel 
that Friendship House can justly as- 
sume the smile of our Heavenly Father. 


—Jim Guinan 
J.G. has been with Friendship House for 


nine years, and directs St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter in Washington. 
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NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT by 
Rev. Trevor Huddleston. Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1956. 253 pp. 
$3.75. 


HEN AN ACQUAINTANCE rem- 

onstrated with Father Huddleston, 
the Anglican priest who wrote this 
book, that he ought in his fight for 
justice for the African to love his ene- 
mies a little more, be a bit more pa- 
tient and understanding toward them, 
he answered: “I don’t think I should 
find it too hard to forgive a person, or 
even to love him, if his actions were 
directed against me. 

“But what right have I to be pa- 
tient and forgiving when all his vicious- 
ness is directed against others? I’m not 
suffering unjustly; they are. I’m not 
segregated as if I were leprous; they 
are. 

“T don’t have to live in a shanty town 
because nobody cares a damn where I 
live; they do. It seems to me too easy 
to be patient and charitable—90 per 
cent of white South Africa can be just 
that—at the expense of injustice and 
cruelty to someone else.” 


Pawns and Knights 

In ‘this book Fr. Huddleston protests 
passionately and even shrilly against 
two horrible facts: an inhuman, tyran- 
nical government and the lifeless Chris- 
tian conscience of South Africa. 

His book is an attempt to tell as mov- 
ingly as he can of the tyranny of one, 
and his attempts to breathe life into 
the other; and he does this most effec- 
tively by living through the sufferings 
of the pawns—the Africans—in the 
struggle for power and respectability 
by the others, the upside-down knights. 

He is partial to the natives in order 
to be just to them, or to be more ac- 
curate, to get justice for them. Con- 
vinced that the African can hope for 
little in South Africa unless the con- 
science of the world is awakened to 
the horror there, he proceeds to try to 
awaken that conscience. Therefore one 
should look to him as a town crier 


book pyre 
Anglican Priest Scores Apartheid 


awakening one to a fire, rather than a 
criminologist giving a description and 
geneology of the criminal. 

Similar to our young up and com- 
ing American gangsters are their South 
African equvalent, the Tsotsi. Like us 





ment: no African is entitled to seek 
work in the city of Johannesburg un- 
less he can prove he was born there. 

Another little tyranny of the govern- 
ment is in the matter of passports and 
travel permits without which it is im- 
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Father Huddleston with some of his dingin before the caleveenent 
of the Bantu Education Act. 


they may be aided in their malforma- 
tion of character because both parents 
work, or because of the destitution. Of 
350,000 Africans who work in Johan- 
nesburg, at least half live below the 
bread line—unless they can close the 
gap. 

And there are no recreation centers 
of any kind in any of the European 
suburbs for African servants because: 
“It will bring down the value of our 
property. It will bring in all the na- 
tives from the next suburb. It will en- 
courage crime.” Nothing seems _ to 
arouse the wrath of white suburbia so 
swiftly as a plan for providing African 
servants with recreational facilities. 

And an additional contributing ele- 


possible to move about or leave the 
country, and the possession of which 
the courts have upheld to be a privi- 
lege, not a right. 

The author says, “Oliver Tambo was 
restricted to the Johannesburg munici- 
pal area and Nenoni, his place of resi- 
dence. In South Africa today the state 
has assumed the right to restrict abso- 
lutely the liberty of its subjects, and if 
they are Africans who show any powers 
of leadership, that restriction is justified 
by the single word ‘Communist!’ ” 

Probably the most far reaching white 
supremacy legislation passed is the 
Bantu Education Act. It is a short docu- 
ment which states little beyond the 
fact that from the date of its enact- 





ment the control of African education 
passes to the Dept. of Native Affairs. 

Shortly after its passage the mission 
superintendents received, in effect, an 
ultimatum. Within four months they 
were given the alternative of either 
handing themselves over entirely to the 
state, and losing their identity as mis- 
sion schools, or accepting a cut in sub- 
sidy which would shortly be reduced 
to nothing. 

Father Huddleston’s school closed 
down, but every missionary body ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic and the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist churches capitu- 
lated to the government. It is pertinent 
that in 1945 there were 4,360 mission 
schools and 230 government schools. So 
over the long hard years the mission 
built up the schools, and then the gov- 
ernment calmly takes them over. 


A Provocative Book 

Interestingly enough the Eiselen re- 
port, which provided the basis for the 
Education Act, stated that “the Bantu 
child comes to school with a basic 
physical and psychological endowment 
which differs . . . so slightly, if at all, 
from that of the European child, that 
no special provision has to be made 
in educational theory or basic aims.” 

All in all, a very provocative book. 
I must admit I have become rather 
provoked against the South African 
government and I suspect the natives 
are even more provoked. 

—Frank Petta 


Frank, a public school teacher, is a long 
time volunteer at Friendship House. 
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ae see or sense that the white man does nesses in style. In particular are the 
i occasional illegitimate descriptive pas- 
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AYORAMA, by Raymond de Coccola 
and Paul King. Oxford University 
Press, New York, N.Y., 1956. 316 pp. 
$4.50. 


AYMOND DE COCCOLA was a 

missionary among the Eskimos of 
the central Arctic coast of Canada for 
12 years. During that time Rev. de 
Coccola tried to enter into their lives 
as fully as they would allow; he stayed 
in their igloos, learned their language, 
ate and hunted with them. 

In Ayorama we have the fruit of 
Father de Coccola’s stay with the Es- 
kimos. With the assistance of Paul King 
he relates some strange tales—nearly 
as strange as those alluded to in the 
well known ballad of Robert Service: 
“There are strange things done in the 

midnight sun 
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By the men who moil for gold, 
And the Arctic trails have their secret 
tales 
That would make your blood run 
cold.” 
“Cremation of Sam McGee” 


A Primitive People 

Tales, yes, but factual tales of the 
Eskimo—a people interesting, intrigu- 
ing and mysterious, nearly as primi- 
tive today as in centuries past (this is 
true only of the nomadic Eskimo since 
there has been some advance in the 
Eskimo people who have settled per- 
manently in small villages). 

Father de Coccola’s book is of value 
insofar as it introduces the Eskimo to 
the world. He has not only compiled 
a relatively enjoyable and readable 
stock of information about Eskimo cus- 
toms and habits but has attempted, and 
succeeded rather well, to give an in- 
sight into the Eskimo mind, a mind 
that accepts whatever happens as an 
inevitable act of nature. 

In a word “Ayorama”—that’s destiny, 
that’s life, there isn’t anything I can 
do about it. As Father de Coccola point- 
ed out, this is probably their greatest 
defensive weapon in their struggle with 
hardships and disasters that are their 
daily visitors. 


Still Much to Be Known 

Father de Coccola has made an ad- 
vance in understanding these people 
but even he, after spending 12 years 
with them, speaking their language and 
being one of them exteriorly, can only 
say, “At best, the Eskimo’s mind is un- 
predictable . . . the Eskimo mistrusts 
the Kabluakk (white man)... he can 


not share his beliefs, and he guards 
them jealously for fear of ridicule . 
whenever I tried to penetrate beyond 
the sphere of tangible reality they be- 
came reticent and almost sullenly un- 
communicative.” 


Language Barrier 

In addition to this reticence, there is 
another barrier that prevents the white 
man from an intimate understanding 
of the Eskimo—that of language. Eski- 
mo script is of relatively recent origin 
and, consequently, there is great varia- 
tion in language even among different 
Eskimo villages. 

Father de Coccola seems to have sur- 
mounted these barriers, learned their 
language and gained their confidence 
so that I do not hesitate to say that the 
reader will acquire a much deeper 
knowledge of the Eskimo people by 
reading Ayorama than he would by 
actually visiting the Eskimo. people on 
any short term visit. 

Interesting and informative as the 
book is, there are still noticeable weak- 
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sages (e.g., “...from a dusky line of 
diaphanous haze a few degrees above 
the horizon, the multicolored streaks 
ascended towards the heavenly zenith, 
assuming kaleidoscopic shapes and 
shades in their constantly quivering 
motion”) and boring lines of dialogue 
which are choppy and unconvincing. 

But even with the faults in style, it 
is good to see Ayorama because it be- 
gins to satisfy the dearth of literature 
about the. Eskimo and the wide-spread 
ignorance concerning these people. The 
book has been written with great un- 
derstanding and gives the reader a vi- 
carious experience that he would never 
be able to know unless he, like the 
author, were willing to live with Eski- 
mos for a dozen years. 


—Jim Miller 


Jim is a seminarian at St. John’s, College- 
ville, Minnesota and was a Visiting Volun- 
teer at Chicago Friendship House during 
the past summer. 


Dear Editor: Can you and your readers help us? The Philadelphia Catholic Housing Council is 
naturally concerned about residential segregation, and we wish to devote an issue of our News- 
letter to positive steps by persons and groups outside government to achieve integrated com- 


munities. 


We are interested mainly in effective actions taken, e.g., stabilizing a panic neighbor- 
hood, breaking down a restrictive device like a club plan or covenant, sponsoring or financing 
interracial housing. However, we would also appreciate information on strong pronounce- 
ments by top religious authorities and on similar teachings by pastors when such stands are 


action-oriented. 


Would anyone having such information or leads to it please write me at LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania. We will be grateful for your assistance and will try to use it 
wisely and forcefully to foster social charity and social justice. 


JOHN F. CONNORS 





Catholics and the NAACP 


Critics have termed the NAACP “subversive.” Here's 
the true story of how it started, how it operates. 


_ IS THE CASE with all loyal 
: Americans, Catholics are wary of 
joining any organization which has the 
slightest hint of subversion about it. 
We realize that it is a common Com- 
munist trick to set up so-called “Fronts” 
with non-communist names in the 
hope of attracting those who are inter- 
ested in civil and human rights; or, if 
possible, to infiltrate and take over 
worth-while organizations already es- 
tablished. 

Since May 17, 1954, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People has been under bitter at- 
tack in the South, because it was right- 
ly considered the chief force behind 
the action which brought about the 
unanimous United States Supreme 
Court decision to end racial segregation 
in our public schools. 


Southerners Call NAACP Subversive 


In addition to threats, economic re- 
prisals, and even acts of violence, all 
calculated to discourage active mem- 
bership in the NAACP, the story was 
started that this prime enemy to what 
many in the South euphemistically 
term “the Southern way of life” was 
actually a subversive organization and 
should be characterized as such. 

It would not be surprising if a num- 
ber of Catholics, fearful of being lured 
into a “Red Front,” have hesitated to 
take out a membership in the N-Dou- 
ble-A in spite of their desire to help 
the cause of desegregation. 


Potential Members Scared Off 

Nor are Catholics alone in being dis- 
turbed by this charge; only recently a 
non-Catholic who hoped to get on the 
police force in New York informed the 
author that he could not afford to be 
mixed up with a “doubtful” organiza- 
tion, and so must refuse to join the 
National Association. 

The simple truth, of course, is that 
the NAACP is not, and never has been, 
a subversive organization. 

It was founded in 1909 by a small 
interracial group which deplored the 
fact that 100 years after the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln the Negro still had 
a long way to go in order to enjoy the 
ordinary rights of American citizenship. 


Bad Race Relations Created Need 


Only the year before, the country 
had been shocked by race riots in the 
home of the Emancipator, Springfield, 
Illinois, resulting in the killing and 
wounding of scores of colored people 
and the flight of thousands of others 
from the city. 

Disenfranchisement was the rule in 
Southern states for one whose skin was 
dark; his children suffered from infe- 
rior education; his dignity as a man 
was trampled a dozen times a day; he 
had reason to fear for his very life if 
he complained about the way he was 
treated. 
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In seeking to remedy this sad con- 
dition of things, a “call” was sent out 
for a national conference; on the eve- 
ning of May 30 the conference opened 
with an informal reception at the 
Henry Street Settlement, attended by 
many religious and lay readers. 

In May, 1910, the second conference 
was held in New York and it was then 
that the permanent body, known as 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, was 
finally organized. The first issue of 
The Crisis, the NAACP magazine, ap- 
peared the same year. 


Chicago Defender) 
Roy Wilkins of NAACP 


Certainly there was nothing subver- 
sive in the founding of this Association. 
Has it perhaps been infiltrated and 
turned into a Communist Front at some 
point during its 47-year history? 


Reds Tried to Infiltrate 


There is no doubt that the Reds have 
made the attempt. It would have been 
a great victory for American Commu- 
nism to be able to control the strong- 
est, largest and most important Negro 
organization. 

After World War II, a serious threat 
arose when a few of the more than 
1,000 NAACP branches found them- 
selves being used as an opening wedge 
by Leftists to take over the whole 
Association; but their power was brok- 
en at the national convention in Boston, 
and since that time the national office 
has been doubly vigilant in seeing that 
leftist activity is kept out of the in- 
dividual branches. 


NAACP Members Put on Guard 


This year, for example, national ex- 
ecutive Roy Wilkins sent a letter to all 
branch officers, warning them that left- 
wingers were making a special effort 
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to be appointed as delegates by NAACP 
groups to the Civil Rights Assembly 
March 4; he declared that they were 
offering to pay their own way in order 
to be named delegates, and he said it 
was the responsibility of each branch 
to keep them out. 

“Here at the national office,” he 
wrote, “we are depending upon every 
branch officer to protect the good name 
and effectiveness of the NAACP in this 
major fight for civil rights legislation, 
by carrying out the national policy as 
embodied and re-affirmed year after 
year in our annual convention anti- 
communist resolution.” 


Few Catholics Joined 


It is not to be wondered at that 
Catholics have never been very strong 
numerically in the National Associa- 
tion. Its membership is made up most- 
ly of Negroes, and only three per cent 
of the colored people in the United 
States are Catholics. 

However, we have a Catholic on the 
national executive board of the NAACP 
in the person of George Hunton, execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Cath- 
olic Interracial Council; and in the 
Brooklyn branch the chairman of the 
executive committee is Catholic Judge 
Honorable Myles Paige, while the au- 
thor of this article is a vice-president 
in the same branch. 

It is thus evident that some Catholics 
have a very intimate, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the policies of this organization 
that has been labeled “subversive”; and 
we do not hesitate, to use the words 
of George Hunton, to “condemn the 
baseless charges of ‘subversion’ and 
‘pro-Communism’ that have been made 
against the NAACP by irresponsible 
critics who are opposed to educational 
integration.” 


Ike Spoke at NAACP Meeting 


Could we think for one minute that 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower or 
Vice-President Richard Nixon would 
have accepted invitations to address a 
subversive organization? 

Two years ago the President spoke 
to the “Freedom Fulfillment” meeting 
of the NAACP in Washington, D.C.; 
and the Vice-President made the clos- 
ing speech at last year’s annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Many other outstanding Americans 
have expressed their belief in the ideals 
and activities of this thoroughly Amer- 
ican association; it should be enough to 
quote from a statement by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York: 


Cardinal Spellman Lauds Work 

“Despite many misunderstandings 
and difficulties and much opposition, 
the NAACP has made _ tremendous 
progress in the struggle to secure for 
the colored citizens of the United States 
that place in our civic life to which 
they are entitled in accordance with 
the rights that proceed from our com- 
mon Creator and are proclaimed in the 
American Constitution.” 

The attempted “smear” of pro-Com- 
munism may have frightened some 
prospective members away. We hope 
by now, however, that you are con- 
vinced that it is nothing but the last, 
desperate, underhand weapon of the 
cornered proponent of white superior- 
ity. 

Naturally, it is not enough to prove 
that an organization is free from sub- 
version in order to get people to join 
it. There are no doubt hundreds of 
societies and associations that have no 
taint of Communism, and yet we feel 
no overwhelming desire to affiliate our- 
selves with them. 

It remains therefore to explain why 
Catholics should be willing to sign up 


as members of the NAACP and to take 
an active part, if possible, in working 
for its announced goal of “Full Free- 
dom By 1963,” the centenary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

In the first place, as Catholics, we 
believe that manifestations of prejudice 
are not only un-American but sinful; 
that “loving one’s neighbor as one- 
self,” the second great commandment 
of the Son of God, means just what it 
says; that we owe it to our community 
and our country to do what we can to 
see that our fellow citizens receive 
just and charitable treatment both for 
their own sake and for the sake of 
local and national peace. 

As long as there are inequities and 
injustices perpetuated by those who 
would deny full citizenship to fellow- 
Americans because of color, race or 
creed, there must be strains and ten- 
sions that cannot fail to hurt this 
nation. 


The Goal—First Class Citizenship 
for All 


The NAACP is dedicated to eradi- 
cating prejudice, to obtaining fair and 
just treatment of minorities, and to 
making a first class citizen of the 
Negro in every state of the union. We 
can therefore give wholehearted and 
unreserved support to the purposes of 
this organization. 

Moreover, the method that the 
NAACP employs is one that will never 
embarrass us as Catholics. Violence is 
strictly forbidden. If a dignified and 
honorable presentation fails to achieve 
justice, then recourse is had to law. 


Dr. Howard Rejects Violence 


This attitude was brought out very 
clearly at a dinner last year in New 
York at which Dr. T. R. M. Howard, 
Mississippi state chairman of the 
NAACP, was the principal speaker. He 
had described the terror which rules 
his state, the threats of death he had 
received, and the swift growth of the 
White Councils. 

When he finished, a young man 
arose and asked whether it wasn’t 
about time to adopt a “Mau-Mau” 
policy. 

The doctor looked at him and shook 
his head. “I became a doctor,” he said, 
“to save lives not to take them. And 
as an NAACP official, I am committed 
to a policy of law, not violence. Besides, 
violence only begets more violence, and 
everybody loses. We in Mississippi will 
win, but we will win within the law.” 


—Rev. Archibald V. McLees 


Father McLees is pastor of Holy Rosary 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. His article 
originally appeared in STRAY NOTES and 
is reprinted with permission. 


Interested readers may write the national 
office of the NAACP, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York, for information 
on joining local branches. 


A NEW CRIB SET 
by Ade Bethune 


Seventeen pieces, including 
star and angels, cut out of 
wood and painted. Standing 
height, four inches. Packed in 
real straw. The little stable 
also serves as a box for stor- 
age during the year. 


The set, including 
stable-box: 
$12.50 


ST. LEO SHOP, Inc., 
Newport, R.I. 


a non-profit corporation for 
the liturgical apostolate 
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